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I. INTRODUCTION 



This final report deals with two separate training institutes 
which were conducted jointly by the Extension Division of the Univ- 
ersity of California, Berkeley and the Oakland Public Schools' 

Special Urban Educational Services Division. These training programs 
were conducted during the fall and spring school semesters of 1965 
and 1966 under Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Until his illness in February, 1967? Dr. J. Cecil Parker, 

Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Consultant in Curriculum to the Oakland Unified School District, served 
as director of the institutes. In February, Dr. Staten W. Webster , 
Supervisor of Teacher Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
took over the directorship of the program for its final stages. 

In the following, each institute’s program and participants are 
presented separately. Also included is a report of a final evaluation 
session which took place in February, 1967, and which involved a large 
number of the participants of both these two institutes and one held 
during the summer of 1965* Evaluation reports of these programs are 
combined and presented in Section V of this report. Appendices con- 
tain selected materials which were produced by participants in the 
various institutes, along with certain basic statistical data. 



II. FINAL REPORT OF THE FALL, SECONDARY INSTITUTE, 1965 
I ntroduction : The Fall Institute, 1965? was under the director- 
ship of Dr. J. Cecil Parker and was restricted to participants from 
the secondary schools of the Oakland Unified School District. One 
criterion for participation was that a person had to come from a 
school which was experiencing a sizeable shift in its ethnic popula- 
tion from all-white to one containing minority group members. 

The institute consisted of 15 meetings held between October 7j 
1965 and January 27 , 1966, at 3:45 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Plans for the meetings of the institute were developed by a 
planning group headed by Dr. Parker, and by Mr. Aaron Shotten, 
University of California Extension, Mr. John Carusone, Oakland Unified 
School District, Dr. Staten Webster, University of California, Mr. 
Robert Wheeler, then Director of the Special Urban Educational Services 
Division of the Oakland Schools, Mrs. Mary Frances Everhart, Special 
Urban Educational Services, Oakland, and Mr. Andrew Viscovich, Coor- 
dinator, Special Urban Educational Services, Oakland. 

The above planning group was assisted by an Advisory Committee 
which was comprised of representatives from the Oakland Public Schools 
and the University of California. The members of this body gave ad- 
vise, suggested policy and personnel, and provided information to 
others interested in problems of school desegregation. Dr, Parker 
served as chairman of this committee whose members included: 



Don Anderson, Director of Elementary School Curriculum 

Reuben Burton, Teacher, Durant Elementary School 

James Carey, Assistant Research Criminologist , School of 
Criminology 

Ed Cochrum, Assistant Superintendent, Elementary School 
Education 

John Denton, Liaison Officer, Oakland Project, Unversity 
of California Extension 

Edward Hakkarainen, Teacher, Fremont High School 

James L. Jarrett, Associate Dean and Professor of Education, 

School of Education 

Eugene McCreary, Supervisor of Secondary Education, School 
of Education 

Jack Miller, Principal, Sobrante Park Elementary School 

Forrest Michell, Assistant Superintendent, Special Services 

Sue Schwcnke, Teacher, Woodland Elementary School 

Elmer Stolte, Assistant Superintendent, Secondary School 
Education 

Alneta Tabaoda, Teacher, King Junior High School 

Robert Todd, Director of Secondary School Curriculum 

Kathryn Watson, Vice-principal, Westlake Junior High School 

Goals of the Institute : This institute made use of the "team 
approach”, which involved the organization of the participants into 
five discussion, work and study teams. The overall objectives of 
the institute was to provide the "educational teams” and other parti- 
cipants with the understanding, knowledge and skill to develop programs 
for disse mi nating throughout the school district and the community 
needed information regarding problems incident to desegregation. 
Solution to these needs were attempted by trying: 
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(1) To provide participants opportunity to develop formal programs 
for presentation to school and community groups inclusive of 
teachers, counselors, principals, P. T. A.’s , minority group 
organizations, service clubs, neighborhood councils, and other 
interested citizens 1 groups , 

(2) To provide participants the knowledge and skills to develop 
"program packages" from a wide range of Training Institute 
topics, which include compensatory education, approaches to 
defacto segregation, reading instruction, intergroup relations, 

(3) To provide participants with an "understanding" of the disadvan- 
taged student and his social milieu which includes urban social 
life, racial and ethnic group backgrounds, delinquency, expecta- 
tions of parents, 

(4) To provide participants with a knowledge of changing roles and 
activities of school personnel as they respond to the challenges 
of integration and the disadvantaged student, 

(5) To provide participants with information and evaluations of 
current and planned programs of the federal and state governments, 
other school districts, and Oakland Public Schools’ special pro- 
grams, e.g., Economic Opportunity Act, MDTA, NDEA, McAteer Act, 
Pre-School, Student Tutor, ungraded classes in primary grades, etc, 

( 6 ) To provide participants with presentations of interest, developed 
by the teachers and administrators during the Summer Training 
Institute 

( 7 ) To provide participants the opportunity to help plan future 
education programs and Training Institutes. 
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Institute Program: Thirty participants were involved in this 



institute. The group contained 14 classroom teachers, eight princi- 
pals and vice-principals, and eight specialists who were divided in- 
to five teams: 

1. So cial Science - English 
2« Physical Education and Athletics 
3* Administration 

4. Student Activities 

5. Counseling 

Much of the work of this particular institute was conducted in these 
planning groups. Major program activities included: 

1. Lectures and panel presentations plus large group discussions 

2. Sensitivity training sessions which were conducted by three 
specialists in this area 

3* Planning team meetings and discussions (see above) 

The specific content of the Pall Institute is presented chrono- 
logically in the following: 

CONTENT SCHEDULE OF THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
October 7, 1965 

3:45 - 5:00 p.n. Introduction of Staff 

"Bay Area Urban Extension Program and the Civil 
Rights Act Training Institute" 

Mr. John Denton, University of California Extension, 
Berkeley 

"The Purpose of Civil Rights Act Training Institutes 
Dr. Stuart Phillips, Superintendent, Oakland Schools 

"The Results of the Summer Institute and Plans for 
the Pall Institute" 

Dr. J. Cecil Parker, Director of Institute 
5:00 - 6:00 p«m. "Follow-up to Summer Training Institute Programs" 

A Panel Presentation 

Moderator: John Carusone, School Coordinator 
Panelists: Edna Brewer, Guadalupe Castillo, 

B. Jo Kinnick, Barbara Nelson, Opaline 
Shelton (Summer Institute participants) 



6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 
7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 



8:00 - 9:15 p.m. 
9:15 p.m. 

October l4, 19&5 
3:45 - 5:00 p.m. 

5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 « 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:15 p.m. 



9:15 P.m. 

October 21 » 1965 
3:45 - 4:00 p.m. 
4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 



Pinner 

Group discussions of speakers and panel presentation 
and reportg on individual follow-up to Summer Institute 

Group I : Mr. Andrew Viscovich, Oakland Schools 

Group II: Mr. Robert Wheeler, Oakland Schools 

Perceptions test for new participants, Mrs. Martha 
Fisher, Research-Evaluator of Institute 

Report from two discussion groups 

Conclusion 



"The Sausalito Story— An Attempt To Go From Desegre- 
gation to Integration" 

Mr. Charles Lavarom, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sausalito 

Group discussions of keynote speaker 
Dinner 

Discussion of plans for programs to be developed by 
teams of Institute participants 

Mr. Eugene McCreary, University of California, 
School of Education 

Dr. Staten Webster, University of California, 
School of Education 
Mr. Robert Williams, Oakland Schools 

Conclusion 



Introduction to Group Interaction sessions 

Group Interaction sessions 

Dr. Jane Zohn, University of California, Education 
Extension 

Miss Isadora Ding, Unversity of California, 
Department of Sociology 
Dr. Hubert Coffey, University of California, 
Department of Psychology 

Dinner 

"Intergroup Relations in High School Programs of 
Schools in Transition". 



A Panel Presentation 



8:00 - 9? 15 p.m. 


Moderator: Mr. J. W. Reid, School of Criminology, 

University of California . ^ _ _ 

Panelists: Four high school students m Oakland 

Group discussion of panel and plans for programs 

Administration & Discipline - Dr. J. Cecil Parker 
Counseling - Marilyn Patterson, Oakland. Schools 
P. E. & Athletics - Aldo Nelson, Oakland Schools 
Social Sciences - Margaret Branson, Oakland Schools 


9:15 p.m. 


Conclusion 


October 28, 1965 




3:45 - 6:00 p.m* 


Group Interaction sessions 
Dr. Jane Zahn 
Miss Isadora Ding 
Dr. Hubert Coffey 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 


"Areas of Planning for Programs in Schools in 
Transition" 

A Panel Presentation 

Moderator: Dr. Eugene McCreary 

Panelists: Representatives from high schools 

of Oakland Unified School District 


8:00 - 9:15 P.n. 


Group discussions of panel and plans for program 


9:15 p.m. 


Conclusion 


November 4, 1965 




3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Institute Assembly: Announcements 

Group Interaction Session III 
Dr. Hubert Coffey 
Miss Isadora Ding 
Dr. Jane Zahn 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 9:15 P«m. 


"Interim Report on Follow-up from Summer Training 
Institute and Use of Planning Teams" 

Dr. J. Cecil Parker 

Group discussions of plans for programs to be 
developed by teams of Institute participants 
Planning Team Recorders present '' 

Consultant: Dr. Staten Webster 


9:15 p.m. 


Conclusion 
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November 9» 196$ 



3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Group discussion of plans for programs to be 
developed by teams of Institute participants. 


6:00 p.m. 


Conclusion 


November 18, 1965 




3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction Session IV 

Dr. Hubert Coffey 
Miss Isadora Ding 
Dr. Jane Zahn 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 9:15 p.m. 


Report from Planning Team Recorders 

Planning Team discussion groups 
Planning Team Recorders present 
Consultant: Dr. Eugene McCreary 


November 23, 1965 




3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Institute Assembly 

Group Interaction Session V 

Dr. Hubert Coffey 
Miss Isadora Ding 
Dr. Jane Zahn 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 


Research-Evaluation Questionnaire 
Report from Planning Team Recorders 


8:00 - 9:45 ‘p.m. 


Planning Team Discussion groups 


December 2, 1965 




3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Institute Assembly 

Group Interaction Session VI 



Dr. Hubert Coffey 
Miss Isadora Ding 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dr. Jane Zahn 
Dinner 
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7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 



8:00 - 9 :45 p.m. 
December 9? 19&5 
3:45 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
December 16, 1965 
3:4-5 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
January 6, 1966 
3:45 - 4:15 p.m. 

4:15 - 6:00 p.m. 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:30 p.m. 



Report from Planning Team Recorders 

"Planning For Integration In Depth: Principles 

and Avenues of Exploration” 

Dr. Staten Webster, School of Education, 
University of California 

Participant Colloquium 



"Behavioral Aspects of School Integration: Recent 

Research" 

Dr. Alan B. Wilson, School of Education 
University of California 

Question period and group discussion 

Dinner 

Planning Team Discussion Groups 



Interim reports from planning teams 

"Appraisal and Reaction" 

Mr. Eugene McCreary, School of Education, 
University of California 

Group discussion 

Dinner 

Planning team discussion groups 



Interim research evaluation report 
Mrs. Myrtha Fisher 

Dr. Richard Laliberte, Oakland Schools 

"Planning Teams: Appraisal, Criticism, Evaluation" 

Mr. Eugene McCreary 

Large group discussion 

Dinner 

Planning team discussion groups 
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January 13 * 1966 



3:^5 - 6:00 p.m. 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
January 20 > 1966 
3:45 - 5:00 p.m. 

5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 



8:00 - 9:30 p.m. 



January 27 > 1966 
3:45 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 

8:00 - 9:30 p.m. 



Report from planning team recorders 
Planning team discussion groups 
Dinner 

Planning team discussion groups 

Group report from Social Science Planning Team 
Mrs. Margaret Branson, Team Leader 

Reaction and discussion 

Dinner 

Group reoort from Administration and Discipline 
Planning Team 

Dr. J. C. Parker & Mr. A. Viscovich, Team 
Leaders 

Group renort from Counseling Planning Team 
Miss Marilyn Patterson, Team Leader 

Reaction and discussion 

Group report from Student Activities Planning Team 
Mr. Robert Wheeler, Team Leader 

Reaction and Discussion 

Group report from Physical Ed. and Athletics Plann 
ing Team 

Mr. Aldo Nelson, Team Leader 
Reaction and discussion 
Dinner 

Group self-evaluation 

"Send Off" Talk and Colloquy 

Conclusion 
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PARTICIPANTS AND PLANNING GROUPS FOR THE 
FALL SECONDARY INSTITUTE, 19^5 



GROUP 1: COUNSELING 

CORDEN, MRS. LORRAINE 
(Guidance Consultant) 

JONES, MR. DAN 
(Westlake) 

LOPEZ, MR. BLAS 
(Ad Building) 

THOMAS, MRS. JUANITA 
(Castiemont) 

WILLIAMS, MRS. LAURA 
(Havenscourt) 



GROUP 2: P.E. ATHLETICS 

CHIN, MR. ROLPH 
(Havenscourt) 

COVARRUBIAS, MRS. BARBARA 
(Westlake) 

FERRIS, MR. BARRY 
(Technical) 

MACGREGOR, MRS • BARBARA 
(Frick) 

NEWTON, MR. JOHN 
(Fremont) 



GROUP 3: SOCIAL SCIENCES 

BESSE, MR. MAURICE 
(Skyline) 

BOWMAN, MR. GARY 
(Castiemont) 

OLSON, MRS. CONSTANCE 
(Castiemont) 

WASHINGTON, MISS EDNA 
(Oakland High) 



GROUP 4: STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

BURTON, MR. REUBEN 

(Community Education Consultant) 

CASTILLO, MISS GUADALUPE 
(Lowell) 

HANSON, MR. HARVEY 
(Elmhurst) 

HARDIN, MR. SAM 
(Hamilton) 

SERGEANT, MRS. BARBARA 
(McChesney) 

WASHINGTON. MRS, LEOLA 
(Claremont) 
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PARTICIPANTS AND PLANNING GROUPS FOR THE 
FALL SECONDARY INSTITUTE, 1965 - cent. 



GROUP 5 : ADMINISTRATIVE & DISCIPLINE 

BIGNAMI, MR. ROBERT 
(Skyline) 

BREWER, MRS. EDNA 
(Oakland High) 

CHERRY, MR. GOERGE 
(Castlemont) 

CRASE, MR. JAMES 
(Technical) 

LEE, MR. JOSEPH 
(Elm Hurst) 

PRINCE, MISS LURINDA 
(Roosevelt) 

SHAPIRO, MR. NORMAN 
(McChesney) 

WATSON, MRS. KATHERINE 
(Westlake) 

WHITE, MR. JAMES 

(Community Education Consultant; 



III. FINAL REPORT OF THE SPRING, ELEMENTARY INSTITUTE, 19^6 
Introduction: During the 1966 spring semester, thirty Oakland 
Public Schools teachers and administrators participated in the third 
of a series of Institutes supported under Title IV of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. The Summer Institute, 1965, has been reported in a 
separate report. The fifteen weekly Institute meetings were held 
from 4:00 p.n. to 10:00 p.m. Participants were certificated personnel 
from the Administration Building and from twenty-five elementary schools 
with, in most instances 2 % to 1 % minority student population. Of the 
total, eighteen participants had previously attended the first Institutes, 
the major racial and ethnic groups— Caucasian, Negro, Oriental and 
Spanish- speaking - were represented and again there was joint planning 
and coordination of the Institute meetings by the staff of the Oakland 
Jnified School District and the University of California, Berkeley, 

Urban Extension. 

Dr. J. Cecil Parker continued as Director at this time. Other 

Institute staff members continuing to assist Dr. Parker as consultants 

* 

were Aaron Shotten and Gus Guichard also of the University, and John J. 
Carusone, Oakland Unified School District, Dr. Staten Webster, Supervisor 
of Teacher Education, University of California, and Robert R. Wheeler, 
then Director of Oakland Public Schools 1 Special Urban Educational 
Services. 

Goals of the Institute : The specific goals of this spring institute 

were: 

A. To provide teachers and administrators with a background of under- 
standing of the disadvantaged children in the Oakland Public Schools. 



B. To help teachers and administrators develop methods and techniques 
which nay he employed in teaching the disadvantaged child. 

C. To find some effective methods and techniques for developing 



"integration in depth" in racially and ethnically mixed schools. 



D. To provide an educational program for teachers and administrators 
upon which future in-service education programs might he developed. 
These goals were translated into hehavorial objectives, hypothesized 
as outcomes of the interacting program features. The specific objectives 

of the Institute were: 

1. The participants will he more knowledgeable about: 
a. The pupils to be taught. For example, their 



Culture 

Learning styles 
Interests 
Self perceptions 
Myths 
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h* The community from which the pupils come 

c. Alternative teaching methods and materials 

d. One’s self, that is one’s intellectual and emotional 
bli^dspots to he dealth with in the Institute 

e. Others - that is, one's co-workers and T. t 

their interests, values in the context of the Institute. 

The participants will develop instructional 

procedures that are based on the knowledge of the pupils to 

be tauffh as listed above* 



3. The participants will develop materials and strategies for^ 
furthering the concept of "integration in depth in racially 
and ethnically mixed schools. 



A. 



Institute Program : 

The Spring Institute program had the following specific features: 



Lectures and panel presentations and large group discussions 
for conveying information about the pupils to bo taught. 
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2, Eight sensitivity training sessions, conducted under the 
guidance of three specialists. The purpose of these sessions 
was to provide a setting within which an increase in one’s 
own perceptions and feelings, and perceptions of feelings of 
others, could occur. 

3. Smaller group discussions providing participants with a 
forum which ideas and plans for furthering the goals of the 
Institute could be developed. 

B. The scheduled Institute activities were programmed to give an 
early emphasis to cognitive areas drawn from the fields of 
psychology, education, sociology and anthropology with the later 
emphasis being placed increasingly on small group discussion 
sessions. The complete content of the fifteen sessions of the 



Institute now follow in chronological order. 



CONTENT SCHEDULE OF THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 



February 9, 1966 
4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 

8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 
8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 
February 16 , 1966 
4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 



Orientation, introduction of staff, welcome by 
Superintendent, Stuart Phillips. 

Introductory remarks - Dr. J. C. Parker 

Dinner 

Mr. Eugene McGreary, University of California, 
Berkeley: ’’Working for Integration” 

Break 

Discussion 

’’Aspects of Research into School Integration: 
Limitations and Implications” 

Dr. Alan Wilson and Dr. Herman Blake 

Question Period 

Discussion 

Dinner 
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7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 



8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 
8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 
February 23 , 1966 
4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 



5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 

8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 
8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 
March 2, 1966 
4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 



8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 



Test Period 

(Definition of problems and proposals of areas 
to be dealt with: use of small group discussion) 

Group leaders: 

Dr. David Elliott 
Mr. Aldo Nelson 
Mr. James Wilson 
Mr. Lawrence Solari 

Brefck • 

Small group discussion 



Panel of Concerned Parents 
Topic: Opening of School Community Dialogue 

Moderator: Mr. James White, Community Educational 

Consultant 

Panelists: Mrs. Electra Price, Mrs. Lillian 

Love 

Large group discussion 

Dinner 

Test period 

Dr. Herman Blake, University of California, Santa 
Cruz, ’'Educational Implications of the Negro Sub- 
Culture: Perceptions and Practices" 

Break 

Small group discussion 



Introduction to concept 
Group Interaction 

Group Interaction I 
Groups; A. Miss Isadora Ding 
B. Dr. Peter Lenrow 
•C* Mr. John Switzer 

Dinner 
Test Period 

Exploration of the Educational Needs of the Mexican 
American Sub-Culture 
Speaker: Mr. Herman Gallegos 

Break 
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8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


Question period 
Small group discussion 


March 9» 1966 




4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction II 


5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction II '***' 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 


Small group discussion 


8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


Small group discussion 


March l6, 1966 




6:00 - 8:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction III 


8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 


Break 


8:30 - 10:30p.ti. 


Question Period 
Guest Speaker 


March 23, 1966 




4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction IV 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 


Language and Cognitive Thinking 

Dr. Robert D. Hess, University of Chicago 


8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


Small group discussion 


March 30, 19 66 




4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Group Interaction V 


6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:15 p.m. 


"Audio-visual aids in integration - Avenues and 
Developments" 

Mr. George D. Noone, Audio-Visual Department, 
Oakland Public Schools 

Mr. Dean Taylor, Media Center, University Extension 


8:15 - 8:30 p.m. 


Break 
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8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 



April 13, 1966 
4:30 - 6:00 p.n. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.n. 



8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 
8:30 * 9:30 p.n. 



April 20, 1966 
4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.n. 



8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 
8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 

April 27. 19 66 
4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 
7:00 - 8:15 p.n. 

8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 
8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 



(Prior to this time, the audio-visual nen will 

meet with the group leaders for utilization discussion) 

Discussion and participation 



Group Interaction VI 
Dinner 

Citizen Panel 

(Representative from each of the four area councils 
of 0EDC plus a moderator around idea of community 
perception of schools) 

Moderator: Dr. Norvel Smith 

Break 

Question period 

(Panelists remain to participate in small group 
discussions) 



Group Interaction VII 
Dinner 

Panel discussion around Special Education Programs 
of OPS 

Moderator: Mr. Robert Wheeler 

Panelists: 2 E0A teachers, 1 principal 

Question period 

Break 

(Panelists remain to participate in snail group 
discussions) 

Group Interaction VIII 
Dinner 

Dr. Staten Webster 

"What Integration Really Involves" 

Break 

Continued discussion 
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May 4, 1966 



4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 


Mid- institute evaluation 


6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 


Dinner 


7 :00 - 8:15 p.n. 


Concentration on the Curriculum 

Dr. Hilda Taba, San Francisco State College 


8:15 - 6:30 p.n. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 
May 11, 1966 


Discussion 


4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 


Curriculum discussion 


6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 


Dinner 


7 :00 - 8:15 p.n. 


Final reports 


8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 
May 18 , 19 66 


Final reports 


4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 


Final reports 


6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:15 p.n. 


Final reports 


8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 
May 25, 1966 


Final reports 


4:00 - 6:00 p.n. 


Final reports 


6:00 - 7:00 p.n. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 8:15 p.n. 


Summary of Institute 
Discussion of future steps 


8:15 - 8:30 p.n. 


Break 


8:30 - 9:30 p.n. 


Summary and discussion continued 



LIST OF OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL STAFF WHO PARTICIPATED IN "THE 
SPRING 1966 CIVIL RIGHTS INSTITUTE 



NAME 


SCHOOL 


Anderson, Mrs. Margaret 


Htttfthorne 


Barnes, Miss Eleanor 


Markham 


Bovyer, Dr. Geo. (Prin.) 


Jefferson 


Burton, Reuben (Adv. Spec.) 


Ad. Bldg. 


Calbert, Janes (Prin.) 


Grant 


Chew, Mrs. Alice 


Lincoln 


Corning, E. Eugene 


Lockwood 


Coto, Joseph 


Lafayette 


Fong, Leslie 


Manzanita 


Jones, Mrs. Ima 


Lakeview 


LaBerge, Mrs. Mary Ann 


Peralta 


Leatheman, Mrs. Edithe (Ed. Han.) 


Fruitvale 


Lopez, Bias (Prog. Dev.) 


Ad. Bldg. 


Marshall, C. Edward 


Jefferson 


Muckelroy, Charles 


Bella Vista 


Nakashina, Jack (Guid. Cons.) 


Ad. Bldg. 


Pichotto, John R. (Prin.) 


Lazear 


Rabinowitz, Mrs. Lillian 


Emerson 


Sakellar, Mrs. Nancy 


Grass Valley 


Sandlin, Mrs. Barbara 


Parker 


Shelton, Mrs. Opaline 


Crocker H. 


Smith, Miss Lillian 


Burckhalter 


Spann, Mrs. Ardelia 


Highland 


Staples, Mrs. Beatrice 


Garfield 
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PARTICIPANTS (cont,) 



NAME 


SCHOOL 


Stevens, Mrs. Mae 


Manzanita 


Ushiro, Miss Aprile 


Cleveland 


Waxnan, Jonas (Prin.) 


Melrose 


Weiner, Merveyn (Prin. ) 


Edison, Pied 


Wentworth, Mrs. Julia 


Horace Mann 


White, James A. (Hum. Rel. ) 


Ad. Bldg. 



ANALYSIS OF INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 



CHARACTERISTIC NUMBER 

Total number participants 30 

Total, number who were classroom teachers 21 

Total nuriber who were principals 5 

Total number who were central office staff 3 

Total number other (individual Guidance) 1 



Total number who participated in Sumer 1965 Institute 



Grade level representation 

1-3 11 

4-6 9 
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IV. FINAL INSTITUTE CONFERENCE, 1967 

^ The final Oakland C. R. A. T. I. Conference was held February 

3-5, 1967, in Sonoma, California. In general, the purpose of the 
conference was to attempt to tie together past, present, and possible 
future steps taken toward promoting integration- in- depth in the Oak- 
land Public Schools. It was hoped to give participants a feeling of 
continuity as well as to encourage them to continue their efforts 
after participation in the institute was ended. 

Specifically, the purposes of this follow-up conference were 
three-fold. The first aim was to discuss what participants felt had 
been accomp li shed by the previous one or two (out of three) institutes 
in which they had participated. These discussions were to concern 
both the changes which individual participants saw in themselves, and 
changes they felt they had been able to bring about in their schools. 

The second purpose was the exploration by participants of what 
they believe they are able to do, and an attempt to bring about in- 
creased awareness of self and awareness of what others are doing and 
can do. It also involved the exploration of problems (i.e., problem 
identification) and consideration of possible solutions to these problems. 

The third purpose of the conference was the discussion of not only 
those strategies already employed in promoting change, but, more im- 
portant perhaps, the consideration of what strategies may be employed 
in the futre to bring about solutions to the problems identified at the 
conference. Also in terms of the future, participants were asked to 
consider possible ways of improving the institute were it refunded for 
another year. 
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In order to actualize these stated purposes, the conference in- 
cluded three major parts. First, during the conference several 
speakers gave talks on recent steps being taken on statewide as well 
as local levels to promote “integration-in-depth". This was done in 
order to give participants some feeling for what is being done outside 
their own particular area of knowledge, and thus to give then a broader 
overall picture. 

The second part of the conference utilized role-palying situations 
designed to help participants in problem identification and intended 
for stimulating discussion of problem areas and possible solutions to 
the problems identified. It was hoped that via these role-playing 
situations, participants night reach new insights into their own re- 
actions to real life situations which they night face. It was also 
hoped that by taking a role and/or by observing role-playing, partici- 
pants might gain better understanding of the problems individuals in 
different positions might be facing. To this end, insofar as was 
possible, administrators were given the roles of teachers, and vice 
versa. Three role-playing situtations were utilized. 

The first involved three roles, a principal and two teachers. 

This role-playing situation centered around the efforts of one teacher 
(a C.R.A.T.I. participant) to persuade her principal and another 
teacher that a disciplinary problem existed in the school about which 
something should be done. The principal’s role was that of an indivi- 
dual who refuses to admit the existence of any problem at all. 
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The second 



teacher was to adopt the position that any problem in the school was 
due to the influx of minority group students who were trouble makers 
and bod for the image of the school. 

The second role-playing situation used concerend an enthusiastic 
principal (Also a c. R. A. T. I. participant) trying to convince three 
apathetic and strongly resistant faculty members that the faculty 
should be encouraged to make home calls and thus beeome acquainted 
with the students and their problems from a different standpoint than 
that of the classroom. 

The third situation again involved a principal ( a C. R. A. T. I. 
participant) and two other individuals. This time two neritoers of the 
community (parents) were to be convinced by the principal that a 
Human Relations Committee should be formed to better school- community 
relationships. One parent is hostile because she believes the school 
to be discriminating against her children. The other parent adopts 
a "let's maintain the status quo " position. 

At the end of each of these role playing situations, participants 
were invited to briefly discuss the situation presented with the role- 
players . 

Finally, the third, and perhaps the most crucial part of the confer- 
ence, was small group discussions of problems, solutions, and 
strategies for actualizing the suggested solutions. It was hoped that 
participants would be stimulated by the role-playing situations to view 
problems as well as solutions from a variety of angles. 



CONTENT SCHEDULE - SONOMA CONFERENCE 



February 3, 1967 



6:30 - 7:45 p.n. 


Dinner 


7:45 - 8:45 p.n. 


General Session 

Speaker: Mr. Ted Neff, Consultant in Intergroup 

Relations, Bureau of Intergroup Relations, 
State Department of Education 


8:45 p.n. 


Brief meeting of role players and panelists for 
Saturday session 



February 4, 1967 



7:00 - 8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 


8:30 - 9:30 a.m. 


Role-playing session 

Theme: Getting Started With Programs and Actions 

in Human Relations 


9:30 - 11:45 a.m. 


Small discussion groups 



11:45 a.«».-l:00 p.n. Lunch 



1:00 - 3:45 p.n. 


Panel and small discussion groups 
Theme: Profiting From Experience 


3:45 - 6:00 p.m. 


Free time 


6:00 - 7:30 p.m. 


Dinner 


7:30 - 8:30 p.m. 


General Session 

Speaker: Dr. Tom McCalla, Director, Special 

Urban Educational Services 


8:30 - 9:30 


General Session 

Speaker: Mr. Gus Guichard, Former Associate 

Director of the Institute 


February 5, 1967 




7:00 - 8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 


£:30 - 12:00 p.m. 


Small discussion groups 

Theme: Planning for Prespective Institutes 


12;00 p.m. 


A^ourn 
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V. INSTITUTE EVALUATION 

This section of the report contains summaries of the various 
evaluative efforts undertaken during these institutes. The indivi- 
dual reports are presented chronologically as they were conducted. 

Actual data and computations are to he found in Section C of the 
Appendix. 

The total evaluation of these institutes falls short of that 
which is desirable. Multiple staff changes, including four 
different researchers are to blame, in part. 

Fall Institute 

Sensitivity Training Groups Evaluation . The assessment of the 
possible effectiveness of the sensitivity training groups produced 
inconsistent findings. For this assessment, subjects were shown a 
30-minute video tape of a hypothetical teachers' group meeting 
discussing human relations problems in their schools. The video 
tape was viewed again after the end of the sensitivity training 
sessions with the variables to be studied including! a) the subjects 
awareness of eight interpersonal relations problems which were in 
evidence in the tape and b) their awareness of verbal statements 
of a hostile and alienating nature. 

Findings indicate no significant increase in the subjects' 
ability to identify the interpersonal relations problems of the 
hypothetical group (P = .13) viewed in video tape. The group, however 

was able to identify significantly more of the verbal statements of 
the type described above (P - .05). Use was made of the non-para- 

metric sign test. 



Spring Institute 



Disadvantaged Knowledge Test (DKT). The DKT was given to 30 
participants on February 1 6, March 30 and May 25, 1966. This test 
contains items dealing with information about socially disadvantaged 
and ethnic minority groups. The rationale behind such a measure ±& 
the assumption that an increased knowledge of the background of the 
disadvantaged child will hopefully enable better communication with 
him through greater understanding. Such improved communication may 
then lead to greater effectiveness of the educational process, given 
that interpersonal variables do play a role, and possibly a large 
one, in this process. 

Data obtained from these tests revealed a significant increase 
in the participants’ scores at the time of the second test (t - 4.98, 
p .005). When the scores of institute participants on the second 
testing are compared with the scores of a comparable sample of indivi- 
duals not participating in the institute, the mean score of the parti- 
cipants is significantly higher than that of the comparison group 
(t = 4.82, p .005). 

During the Spring Institute, then, participants not only improved 
significantly with respect to their initial scores on the DKT, but 
they also attained a knowledge level significantly higher than that 
of a comparable group who recieved no institute training. 

Final Evaluation 

In January, 1967, participants were given a questionnaire contain- 
ing two separate tests: Attitudes Toward Disadvantaged Schools (ATDS) 



and Attitude Toward Students (ATS). 



The ATDS is a measure of the respondents optimism or pessimism 
regarding the possibility of improving disadvantaged schools# It seems 
likely that individuals who are more optimistic in their outlook may 
be more willing to work toward integration- in- depth than those indivi- 
duals whose outlook is pessimistic# With regard to the effect of the 
institute on such attitudes, one may suggest several things. First, 
it was hoped that participation in the institute would increase the 
optimism of the respondents by putting them in contact with indivi- 
duals sharing similar problems, goals, and values. It also seemed 
possible that discussing problems and hearing different solutions 
might add to such optimism. Also considered was that individuals 
might respond in a pessimistic way as a rationalization for their 
unwillingness to spend time and effort in improving the situation 
in their schools and that if, via social support, participants’ 
committment could be increased, it seems likely that their optimism 
would also increase. 

While there ore no pre- and post measures for the participants 
on this measure, scores were compared with those of a comparable 
sample of individuals who had not participated in the institute. It 
was found that participants were significantly more optimistic than 
were individuals in the control group (t = 4.08, p .001). 

In considering these data, it is important to realize that the 
participants comprised a selected sample, and in this sense may have 
originally been higher in optimism than the control group. Unfortun- 
ately, there are no prior data available to shed light on this possibility. 
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The ATS is a measure of the respondent's orientation on a subject- 
student dimension* That is* the test indicates whether the respondent' 
attitude is subject or student oriented, and to what degree it is one 
or the other. Rationale behind this measure is that the more student- 
oriented teacher will, obviously, be more concerned with his students, 
than with just the subject, per se and as a consequence, he may be more 
effective in working with students who are disadvantaged, and possibly 
slower or less willing to grasp subject matter than non-disadvantaged 
students. 

It was predicted here that participation in the institute would 
increase participants' sensitivity (Whether in an administrative or 
teaching capacity) to the problems of their students and consequently 
would help them to view the student (specifically, of course, those 
who are disadvantaged or minority students), rather than the subject 
itself as the focal point of their teaching efforts. 

When compared with the same sample as were the ATDS scores, the 
participants ATS scores were significantly more student oriented than 
the non-participant sample (t « 1.77? P .05). 

Also included in the January, 1967? questionnaire was a question 
asking participants what steps were taken in the past year by their 
school system or district in the areas of: 

1. Improving relationships between students of different racial 
and ethnic groups; 

2. Improving relationships between minority group students and 
faculty; 

3. Increasing communication between faculty and administrative 
personnel about issues related to problems of integration; 

4. Increasing communication between faculty and parents of 
minority group members. 
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By this question it was hoped to obtain some idea of the actual effec- 
tiveness of efforts to bring about integration-in-depth via improving 
inter-group communications and relationships. Of the 54 participants 
responding, the following individuals cited at least one action in 
the above areas: l) N=34, 2) N=30, 3) N=33, and 4) N=4o. Thus, in 
each area, over half of the respondents indicated that at least one 
step toward the above improvements had been taken in the past year. A 
list of the programs cited by ;the respondents is included in the 
appendix. 

While this question inventory can obviously dot be used as a 
behavioral measure, it does seem to indicate that programs are being 
put into effect, that actions are being taken, and in many cases that 
these steps are being taken by the participants themselves# 

On two further questions from this same questionnaire, partici- 
pants indicated that l) their understanding of the problems of 
integration, and 2) their involvement with integration efforts had 
increased significantly over the past year. Using a t-ratio for 
single means, the values are; 1) X = 1.90, t * 5*1> P «001$ and 
2) X = 3#6o, t = 4.00 p .001. The response to these questions 
wduld seem to substantiate both the results and rationale for the 
ATDS. 

In February, 1967, participants were given a final questionnaire 
consisting of 26 scaled items asking for their subjective evaluations 
of various aspects of the institute. Because no repeated measures 
were possible, no measure of attitude change throughout the past year 
was taken. Consequently, rather than objective measures for the final 
evaluation, these subjective ones must be utilized. 



While a copy of the questionnaire is included in the appendix 
along with the means and standard deviations for all questions, 
certain aspects of it may he mentioned here. According to the mean 
ratings, for example, respondents felt that personal insights gained 
from group (not T- group) discussions and encouragement gained from 
talking to others about mutual problems and solutions were the two 
most important aspects of the institute. The mean ratings for these 
two were 1.90 and 1.8l respectively on a 5-point scale (l = very 
important, 5 = not at all important). The two items which received the 
lowest ratings were factual information gained from resource materials 
(X ■ 2.57 ) 9 and personal insights gained from participation in a T-group 
(X= 2.53)* The ratings for both of these items were significantly 
lower than the ratings for the highest item. The t-ratio for the T- 
group item was 6.00, p .001, the t- ratio for the item concerning 
factual information was not run, but can be assumed significant as it 
has a higher mean and lower standard deviation than the T-group item. 

Also, according to mean scores, participants rated the institute 
as moderately beneficial, moderately worthwhile, and moderately 
challenging. On a 5-point scale where 1= very positive and 5 * not 
at all positive, the means and standard deviations for the above three 
items respectively were: X * 1.58, s.d. = .74; X * 1.32, s.d. = .88; 

X = 1.95, s.d. = 1.03. 

Participants also felt very strongly that others in their schools 
should be encouraged to participate in future institutes (on this scale’ , 
1 = agree completely, 5 = not at all), X = 1.32, s.d. + .48. 

Although the final evaluation was far from complete, a few (tenta- 
tive) conclusions may still be drawn. In general, according to their 
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subjective evaluations, participants seem to have found participation 
in the institute a beneficial e^erience. They improved according to 
objective criteria in their knowledge about disadvantaged students and 
groups, and at this point are more pupil- oriented than comparable 
sample. Also the participants are more optimistic about what can 
be done in their schools than are the individuals in this comparison 
sample and also feel that they have improved both in their understanding 
of the problems of integration and in their involvement with the goal 
of integration- in-depth throgh institute participation. 

While the behavioral measures which we might desire are missing, 
the data that is available seems to indicate that participants are 
certainly no worse for the experience of these Institutes, and accord-, 
ing to their own evaluations, they are in many respects better for it. 
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APPENDIX SECTION A 

FINAL SUMMARY REPORTS OF THE TEAM PLANNING GROUPS OF THE FALL, 1965 

TRAINING INSTITUTE 

Social Sciences and English Planning Group 
Student Activities Planning Group 
Physical Education and Athletics Planning Group 
Administration Planning Group 
Counseling Planning Group 



SOCIAL SCIENCES AND ENGLISH PLANNING TEAM 

Fall, 1965 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES PLANNING GROUP 
Pall, 1965 



STUDENT ACTIVITY PLANNING GROUP 

This group was charged with malting specific proposals for the district in 
the area of improving student activities in the schools in transition* After 
much discussion and consideration of many ideas, the group would like to 
recommend that student human relations committees should exist in all Oakland 
secondary schools* 

The main objective of these groups would be to work toward improving 
human relations, which may be defined as those ways of Mot o i w l human behavior 
which by common consent are recognized as essential to promoting and safe- 
guarding the desired quality of human living. 

It is felt that such committees if dedicated and run dynamically are the 
best ways to meet the problems in the various student activities* These prob- 
lems arise from student attitudes and voluntary behavior patterns. To deal 
with these sorts of things only in an external way can only insure external 
changes. It is desiraable also to give students responsibility for their own 
behavior and thus for changes in it* Hopefully these groups will provide a 
wealth of practical and concrete suggestions for dealing with the specific 
problems which exist afc their own school sites as well* For these reasons then 
the group sees such committees as the first step in solving many of the 
problems which do exist. 

Once organized, these committees would be charged witi accomplishing 
these things: 

1. To identify problem areas and make suggestions for improvement. 



Student Activities Planning Group 

2# To suggest programs which are specifically designed to improve 
human relations* 

3. To insure student participation in the planning and conduct of 
student affairs* 

To aid in the establishment of effective committees able to carry out 
their obligations, the group makes several general recommendations* 

1 # Where student activities committees are already established, a 

representative from the student human relations committee will act 
as liaison between the human relations committee and each committee 
concerned with student activities. The purpose of this provision 
is to widen the channels of communication within the student body, 
to expand the representation of the student government, and to 
serve as a means of assuring that the question of human relations 
is being considered by the students directly concerned with the 
planning of specific activities* 

2. adhere should be faculty sponsorship of the student human relations 
committee, mere a faculty human relations committees exists, 
the sponsor shall be a member of this committee and be selected 
by it. If a faculty human relations committee does not exist, 
such a committee should be established. The group makes this 
recommendation because it feels that for the student group to 
function and for the sponsor to be supported and to have a source 
of ideas a faculty group is necessary. There is no reason why 
the faculty human relations committee must limit itself to prob- 
lems of student activities, but this concern, dealt with from 
the faculty end, would be a larger part of its responsibility* 



Student Activities Planning Group 



3- The composition of the committee is of utmost importance since 
this factor will more than any other one thing determine the re- 
sults of the committees work. The planning group feels that these 
committees should not duplicate the work of the student government 
in a school, but should draw on other groups of students that are 
not usually tapped by student government* It also feels that 
these committees should represent the various worlds of experience 
within a particular school, that it should reach not only the 
privileged, the affluent, but the poor and the socially depressed. 
The planning group recommends that membership be given to the 
following groups; the economically poor (and other economic 
levels), racial groups, social groups, the academic levels, 
ethnic groups, the residential areas within a school’s attendence 
areas, and last, the fringe element in a school* 

The faculty human relations committee within each school would be given 
the responsibility of setting up this committee and for determining its 
membership* 



k. The group feels that the student committee should meet with the 
faculty sponsor during the school day. A student human relations 
committee is important enough to warrant school time and in this 
way it is made available to all those who might otherwise not be 
able to attend. This would produce the side effect of making the 
committee desirable to belong to and would make enthusiastic 
participation more quickly forthcoming for both students and 
faculty sponsor. 



Student Activities Planning Group 
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5. On©e i a semester for an entire school day, a city-wide committee 
composed of representatives from all of the secondary schools’ 
human relations committees should meet. This meeting should 
also have faculty sponsorship. The purpose of such a meeting 
would be to facilitate an interchange of ideas, a discussion of 
area problems, and an expansion of communication between school 
communities on the subject of human relations. The initiation 
and organization of this meeting will be the responsibility of 
the district administration. 

These statements conclude the recommendations of the Student Activities 
Planning Group, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS PLANNING TEAM 

Pall, 1965 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS PLANNING TEAM 

It is our view that integration in depth will succed in Oakland only 
to the extent that we are able to offer an educational experience that is 
comfortable and secure, and that is superior to any program offered 
elsewhere . 

It is our belief that security cannot be achieved without firm guide- 
lines concerning student, parent, and teacher-administrative expectations 
in terms of the curriculum, school procedures, and behavior. 

We must provide all children with an educational program that is 
excellent in every way. The problems inherent in schools in transition 
are many and difficult. If parents, particularly Caucasian, feel that an 
equal or similar education (free of the problems of integration) can be 
obtained in an area outside of Oakland, they will continue to circumvent 
■ the issue of integration by leaving Oakland. If the parents of the 

minority children feel that the educational program offered does not meet 
the requirements of a quality education, they will not support the schools. 

In effect, we must make the educational program offered in Oakland 
one which parents, students, and teachers cannot afford to miss. 
Introducation 

The problem areas under consideration have been determined as being in 
either physical education or athletics. The physical education area is 
concerned primarily with the problems in the required daily physical 
education program in the junior and senior high schools. The athletic 
area is concerned primarily with the voluntary after-school and inter- 
scholastic sports program in the junior and senior high schools. 

A * 
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Most of the obvious methods which might be employed to achieve an 
educational program of excellence rely on great financial expenditures. 

It is recognized that many of the recommendations made in this report 
require additional financial support. However , some of the problems cited 
can be resolved in part under the existing financial structure. 

It must be stated that many of the problems recognized are not 
peculiar to athletics alone or to the physical education program alone, 
but are present in both areas. 

Physical Education 

Problem - Physical Education Class Program 

Activities and teams within the physical education classes are 
quite often segregated. Students tend to pick their friends to form teams 
or working groups, which often results in teams being all Negro or all 
white. The ability of our students to appreciate a wide variety of 
activities is hampered by the limited program which we offer. Some schools 
have a program which is recreational rather than instructional in nature 
resulting in a quality of education less than the student deserves. 

1. Teachers should make an effort to integrate teams by using a variety of 
methods for the selection of teams. 

a. Direct voicing of the teacher's desire to integrate teams. 

b. Selection on the basis of ability (homogeneous and heterogeneous). 

2. Every school should make a concerted effort to provide the student 
as many and as varied activities as possible. 

3. Instruction in the individual sports, such as badminton, tennis golf, 
gymnastics, archery, bowling, wrestling, and table tennis, should be a 
part of the program in every school 
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4. Teachers should make every effort to use all of the available re- 
sources to sell or promote the various activities. Outside sources 
such as professional athletes could be used to stimulate interest in 
sports. 

5. Teachers and administrators must make every effort to provide an 
instructional program in all schools, particularly schools in transition. 

6. In order to provide a greater variety of experience, greater emphasis 
should be placed upon co- educational activities such as: 



a. 


Volley Ball 


d. Softball 


b. 


Badminton 


e. Social dance 


c. 


Square dance 


f. Traditional dance 



7. An effort should be made to obtain additional Negro physical education 
teachers. An effort should be made to racially integrate physical 
education staffs. 

8. There is a need for the physical education instructors to have a 
school-wide uniform dress to provide the best possible image of leadership 
to the students and the public. 

Physical Education 
Problem - Sportsmanship 

Good sportsmanship is a basic requirement for developing proper behavior 
in athletic contests. Activities must be played with^ respect toward fellow 
players, opposing players and officials. In schools in transition a dual 
standard of behavior often exists. Students of minority groups are often 
allowed, for a variety of reasons, to participate with standard that are 
less than acceptable. This inevitably results in the further segregation 
of students within the class and the school. Poor sportsmanship is often 
the result of the lack of knowledge concerning rules. 
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Re c ommendat ions 

1* It is the physical education teachers’ responsibility to teach the 
rules of all games played. It is also the teachers’ responsibility to 
require all students to play by the rules. 

2. Sportsmanship should be stressed with each new unit of play. Poor 
sportsmanship in any manner should not be tolerated. A teacher who over- 
looks acts of poor sportsmanship is condoning poor behavior. 

3. Inter- school activities should stress good sportsmanship on the part 
of participants, spectators and, choaches. 

4. It is the teacher's responsibility to field teams which display good 
sportsmanship. Players who display poor sportsmanship should not be 
included on teams representing the schools until they can be taught to 
behave in an acceptable manner. 

5. Teachers and coaches have a responsibility to prevent and stop heckl- 
ling by teams, spectators, and classmates. 

6. It is the responsibility of the physical education teachers to educate 
students in an appreciation of the other player’s perf ormanance , whether 
it be inferior or superior to his own. 

7. Poor sportsmanship should not be the basis for cancelling inter- 
scholastic activities. Activities which are deemed worthwhile to the 

majority of students, should not be curtailed by the actions of a few. 

We must all accept the challange to change that behavior which we find 
unacceptable . 

8. In order to promote proper attitude, it is necessary to emphasize 
acceptable behavior and attitudes at every opportunity. This must be a 
Daily procedure . 
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Physical Education 



Problem - Staff Relationsh ips 

Physical education programs, requirements and procedures in some 
secondary schools are not clearly defined. In schools in transition this 
results in misconceptions and a resulting mistrust in the schools. 

Frequent changes in personnel result in instability in the schools. In 
schools in transition this is a particular problem. 

Recommendations 

1. It is the responsibility of the physical education department to estab- 
lish communication with the administration, and to explain programs, require- 
ments and procedures, in order to obtain the support of the administration 

in carry out the physical education program. The results of this type of 
communication should, be made known to all concerned including students, 
parents, counselors and nurses. 

2. There should be consensus on the following procedures in each schools 

a. Showering 

b. Dress 

c. Tardiness 

d. Grading 

3. Stability is a desirable attribute in the operation of any school. In 
schools in transition stability is a requirement . Students, teachers and 
parents must have firm guidelines concerning their requirements and 
expectations* The physical education department of each school has a 
responsibility to communicate with parents , students and administrators to 
establish and to maintain these guidelines as they pertain to the physical 
education program. 

4. We need to encourage good, teachers to remain in schools in transition. 
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Problem - q,a.L. 

The O.A.L. has for many years been responsible for the inter- school 
athletic contests. It has expanded from the original four major sports 
to include eleven different activities. 

Although much time and energy has been expended in an effort to main- 
tain the O.A.L. in a city in transition, there are numerous continuing 
problems associated with the athletic contests. 

Many of the teams representing integrated schools are in effect 
segregated teams. Many of the rooting sections representing integrated 
schools are in effect segregated rooting sections. Player and spectator 
behavior has been less than acceptable on a number of occasions. Coaches 
have on occasion not displayed proper behavior toward their players 
and the officials. 

In addition to these problems, many students do not have the 
opportunity to participate in the inter- school sports program. Not more 
than 1,300 of the 6,000 boys* high school enrollment participate in the 

0. A.L. 

Recommendation 

1. An all-city athletic council should be formed. The functions of this 
council would be as follows: 

a. Promote integration on athletic teams. 

b. Promote sportsmanship on the field and among the spectators. 

c. Make suggestions and recommendations to the O.A.L. 

d. Act as a channel of communication for school to the O.A.L. 

e. Organize special activities for the O.A.L. 

f. Perform special community services. 

g. Investigate opportunities for scholarships. 

h. Promote social activities in connection with games. 
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i. Promote better communication between schools and the community. 

j, promote better human relations between individuals, teams, 
schools and the community. 

2. The all-city athletic council should consist of athletes selected by 
the players and should be representative of the various sports played in 
the O.A.L. The athletic council should be under the direction of the 
Director of Physical Education. 

3, There should be active and aggressive recruiting 9 on the part f 
coaches , to imporve the racial balance on athletic teams. 

k. There should be a planned program to inform parents and students of 
the benefits of being a participant or a spectator in the inter-school 

athletic program. 

a. A parent-student handbook of athletic opportunities should be. 
developed . 

b. Parent and student meetings should be conducted to inform and 
assure parents that their children are welcome and will be 
properly supervised. 

c. Parents should be actively encouraged to attend athletic contest. 

5, Close supervision of all athletic contests must be provided. The 
following sources should be utilized: 

a. Administration d * 2 arents 

b. Teaching staff e * P ol i ce 

c. Student control 

6. A coaches’ council should be formed. Specific functions are as 
follows : 

a. Advise the Director of Physical Education as to procedures and 
plans for the continual improvement of the O.A.L. 
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b. Set standards of behavior regarding sportsmanship on the part 
of the coaches. 

c. Influence the attitudes of participants and spectators. 

d. Contribute to the integration of the school by their efforts 
at integrating athletic teams. 

e. Encourage white students to participate in the ’'major" sports and 
encourage Negro students to participate in the minor sports • 

f. Devise and create opportunities for exchange among athletes to 

reduce tension. 

7. Activities related to athletics should be sponsored by the O.A.L. 

These activities might include: 

a. Dinners 

b. Meetings with speakers 

c. Clinics 

d. College scholarship opportunity meetings 

8. An effort should be made to obtain additional Negro coaches. An effort 
should be made to integrate coaching staffs. 

9. The O.A.L. should be expanded to provide opportunity for a greater 
number of students to participate in inter- school athletics. Expansion 
in the following areas might be considered: 

a. Soccer 

b. Volleyball 

c. B&dminton 

d. Weight football 

e . Weight basketball 

f . Water sports - sailing canoeing, water polo 

g. Bowling 
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Problems - G.A.A. 

In some schools in transition, the G.A.A. has become Negro oriented. 
The formation and function of the G.A.A. has been determined by the 
individual schools. In some schools there is no G. A. A. 

Recommendations 

1. An active G.A.A. should be established in all junior and senior high 
schools because: 

a. Through G.A.A. our students can have added opportunities to learn 
and appreciation of their own skills as well as those of their 
teammates and competitors. 

b. Through G.A.A. our students can have an opportunity to experience 
the emotional stresses of winning and losing, and the opportunity 
of learning the proper way to respond to these stresses. 

c. Through competition with other schools from all areas, youngsters 
can have the opportunity to meet, know and appreciate each other 
as competitors and as people. They can have an opportunity to see 
that not only are they all quite unique, but also in many ways 
quite similar. 

2. P.E. teachers should engage in direct vocal recruiting of students to 
maintain and integrated G.A.A 

3 . A city-wide G.A.A. council should be formed. The functions of this 
council would be as follows: 

a. Promote integration on athletic teams. 

b. Promote sportsmanship on the field and among the spectators. 

c. Make suggestions and recommendations to the G.A.A. 

d. Act as a channel of communication for schools to the G.A.A. 
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